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PRINCE ALBERT. 





Prince Atsert of Saxe Coburgh, is the second 
son of the reigning Duke of Saxe Coburgh Gotha, 
and was born on the 20th of August, 1519. 

The House of Coburgh is one of the most ancient 
in Europe, and has figured in its annals from the 
commencement of the ninth century. 

In the year 1831, the reigning Duke of Saxe of 
Coburgh, being about to contract a new matrimonial 


é alliance, sent his youngest son Prince Albert to 






a England, and placed him under the charee of his 
fauntthe Duchess of Kent. During about a yearhe 


‘resided cither at Kensington Palace orat Claremont, 


the sa 


From this « 


each other. 


Before attaining his 17th year he enter 


Prinee 


arly ag 


Albert 


versity of Bomn. 


‘ 


favorite 


Ile pursued his 


sone ofth 


niversity 


mie 


hi ts 


from his affability 


tly pursued lis studies 6 
&c. under the same cr 
om, With the Princess Victoria 
re they contracted a friendsiup fe 
returned to oburgh in 1832 
( the Un 
Ile there became a very neral 
mid neacing lhanne 
studies with great) assiduity ind 
t distinguished iu laches that 
produced, 


Upon the coronation of the (Queen Victoria, the 
Prince accompanied his tather to Londen, to be 
present at that wugust ceremony, and the Queen 
then couferred on the Duke the order of the Garter. 

After this the Prince made a tour through Ger- 
many and It ily, remaining in the latter country wll 
the winter of 1838—39, and returncd to Coburgh 
by way of Vienna, being every where received with 
the wreatcest distinction: ratmors having ulrene v 


spread throughout the continent of the Ligh destuny 


’ 


which awaited him. 
In October l sO, thi Prine with h selder brother 


arrived in England on a visit to her Majesty, and 


onthe 10th of February lodoythes rr of Princ 
Alb tand (Juer i \ tori Wus so isis ¢ 

"Thi rmsecokCoburgl isoue of the miost istrious 
int ! ) if is ‘ y miall ‘ rulluo ery 
Wereign upon iat continent. Prince Leopold of 
Suxc- ’ ol) tiie }’ wit th 1} bergany @ 
after having marricd Prnees Chuilotte, daughter 
ol Georg: LV. who died mi November L&il7, is now 
mained to Louisa Maria, duuylhitero Louis Philippe 
KK o! tac } nel a gGuuuliter ¢ the hou ot 
Cobureh rm »> the Duke of Nemours, son 
On Loui Ph via a Gili amd 1tigus ores 
Cobuivh is miarricd to the Que ol Port il wil of 
whom will leave behind them, aces ing to present 
appearances, a long line ol kines. 

The cr euony Wiis ye ormed by the Archbishop 
of Canterburv and th 13) hop o Loudon, ut the 
chapel attached to St. James's Palice, in presenes 


of the Dowager Queen Adcluide, widow or Wilh 
IV. the Duke of Sussex, the Duchess of Kent, [ 
Melbourne, then Prinve-Monister, and most of tl 


other members of the Whig t l Duke of 
Wellington, an ! ‘ I I party bein 
uso present, together \ boca mataena lee L the be sof 
the 3 1 i s of the I ted 
Ix inners Th the met 7] 
] lv tee rer ration otf ovlu 

Tl barrhiage ive t ibrage to the ‘1 
party, who had fixed upon Priuace G e ot f ! 
br ‘ Ss the most it ! ’ ( t \ ( 
uit fae m sty oxe A pore t it } 
the low .. ‘ 
for herself. ‘There is | Atbert 
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NELLY, THE RAG-GATHERER., 


{ BY MRS. CAROLINE IL. 


BUTLER. 

‘ 2 ‘ m 

Near where Canal-street now extends its range 
{ of fine ware-houses and commodious dwellings— 


where, over the broad flagging, youth and beauty 
trip so fleetly, and the din of omnibusses, cart and 
cab is unceasing, there stood, about the year 1809 
, a low, dark dismal stone building, which has more 
the air of a prison than any less equivocal residence. 
} Upon the ground floor there were but two 
/ windows, and those were boarded over, excepting 
} one row of cracked and dirty panes at the top. 
The windows upon the second floor were always 
) tightly closed by heavy wooden shutters, once 

black, but now discolored by time and rain to a hue 
) even more dismal. ‘The house stood a few rods 
back froin the street, and were enclosed by a board 


(  fenee, so high as entirely to prevent any one from 


looking. into the yard, which was one mass of 


tangled weeds and filthy rubbish, where at every 
) step the miry soil yielded beneath the foot, or after 
, a rain became a loathsome stagnant pond. 

This part of New-York was called the “ Collect.” 


It was then almost a swamp, and so remained for 


) 


many years. Ofcourse it was deemed unhealthy— 
{the hot-bed of fevers and agues, and for that reason 
probably and while both above and below and on 
) each side the hand of improvement and wealth 
{ was rapidly extending strects and erecting noble 
buildings this, the “ Collect,” remained almost an 
} insolated spot—the rendezvous of thieves and of 
{ assassins—and rendered also even more famous by 
) many idle tales of superstition, so that this building 
( stood year after year apparently untenanted, grow- 
5 ing more and more glooiny as tune wore on. But 
; it was not so. Every day there might have been 
y seen issuing from the narrow gate-way, an old 
’ miserable looking woman, in perfect keeping with 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
! 
? 
| 


the abode. Her dress, although clean, was of the 


coarsest and most scanty materials, eked out with 
shreds and patches of every shape and hue. An 
old tattered shawl was thrown over her bosom, her 
arms were nearly bare, she wore no stockings, and 
her slip-shod, ragged shoes, were fastened around 
her ankles by twine or bits of rags. A straw bonnet 
of most unseemly shape and color, was pinched 
down over her face and tied under her chin by an 
old dingy black handkerchief. Over her shoulders 
she always bore a greasy brown bag, and in her 
hand one of those long wooden poles with an iron 
hook attached to either end, and denoting her oc- 
cupation as a Rag-gatherer. 

Long used to stooping amid the dirt and rubbish, 
her forra had become bent nearly double ; and day 
after day she might be scen prowling around the 
principal streets, sometimes about the dry goods 
stores, or scraping every little rag and refuse from 
the gutter and drains near the residences of the 
more wealthy citizens. So miserable was her ap- 
pearance that frequently some charitable person, 
touched by her decrepitude and poverty, would drop 
at her feet a few pennies, and even silver coin, Which 
Nelly, as she was called by the shop-boys and 
servants, would greedily pick up, mumbling us she 
did so a few almost unintelligible words of thanks. 
Only a few hours of each day did Nelly devote 





to 
» her strolls—she would then return to that wretched 


6 dreary dwelling, and inspect and arrange her filthy 
- P aad 


inn 
store. "The rags she would wash and hang over 
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the tall rank weeds, meet to bear such fruit—and 
if perchance anything of more value had falicn to 
her luck, as was often the case, it was carefully 
hoarded away. No one was ever admitted within 
those walls, yet sometimes a beggar would waylay 
even this poor wretch as she entered her gate; 
nor were they refused aid—if but a penny or a crust, 
the Rag-gatherer bestowed her mite. 

Had she lived in the days of Salem Witcheraft, 
Nelly would assuredly have been hung for a witch, 
nor did she even now escape suspicion of belonging 
to that worthy sisterhood. 


As no light, however 
dim, was ever seen gleaming from those dingy 
panes, it was averred by certain knowing ones, that 
the nights of poor Nelly were passed in the 
society of the “ Old Scratch”—and more than 
one person testified that she had been scen sitting 
upon the top of the fence in the shape of a large 
black cat, glaring so frghtfully that the whole 
marsh become illuminated by her fiery eye-balls. 
Others said the ** Old Scratch,” with proper polite- 
ness, occasionally returned these visits “ incog” 
and might be heard in dark, stormy nights, when 
the wind howled and the thunder rolled, growling 
around the gate.x—That she had made league with 
this same respectable gentleman there was no doubt 
—her rags were assuredly transmuted to gold and 
silver, for the chink of the hard dollars and guineas 
was said to be heard as plainly as the ten-pin balls 
of a neighboring alley. 

Sportsinen affirmed that frequently when they 
had come snipe-shooting in the vicinity of the old 
Rag-gatherer’s house, the snipes had acted as if 
they were bewitched—paying no regard whatever 
to their shot, but me rely turning tail, with a “ hit- 
me-if-you-can” air, flew lazily over the old fence ! 
As guilt is always more or less superstitious, these 
very reports rendered the Rag-gatherer probably 
more secure in her castle, for even if she had the luck 
of changing rags to gold, the thief preferred knocking 
a gentleman genteclly on the head in Broadway or 


the Bowery, to venturing into the den of one so near 


the devil; for, although performing his business in 
the most faithful manner, he seemed to have a 
strong repugnance to facing his employer. 

It was a chilly day in Autumn that, as Nelly 
was returning from her daily toil, her attention was 
attracted by a young woman who seemed nearly 
fainting upon the damp ground, her head reclining 
against a rough stake orpost, while crouched shiver- 
ingly at her feet was a little girl apparently about 
six years of age. Nelly was not unfecling—the 
heart which beat beneath that wretehed covering 
was more alive to pity than many which throbbed 
beneath a silken zone ; so she stopped, and ina kind 
voice demanded the eause of the poor woman’s 
distress. In tones broken by gricf and pain her 
little story was toldin a few words. She was dying 
she said, of want—her husband, after a long sick- 
ness, had been buried only a week before, leaving her 
friendless and forlorn—and that unable lonverto pay 
the rent of a wretehed cellar, the cruel landlord had 
thrust her forth with her child into the pitiless streets 
to die—for die she knew she must, there was such 
a load upon her heart ; and were it not for her poor 
little child she cared not how soon she was laid at 
rest in the quict grave-yard. Nelly spoke words 
of comfort to her, and assisting her to rise bade her 
to lean upon her, and then taking the little attenu- 
ated hand of the child in hers, she led them to her 
miserable abode. ‘That shelter which the rich man 


denied, the Rag-gatherer freely gave, and with it— 


kindness! In her work of benevolence it seemed as % 





if renewed strength and agility were given her. 
She placed her on her straw  pallet—coarse, but 
cleanly, she chafed her hands, and poured her out 
a cup of water, which she suceceded in getting her 
to drink ; nor, in the meanwhile, had she forgotten 
to give into the hands of the famishing child a 
generousstice of bread. How tenderly she stnoothed 
the pillow of the poor young creature, and bathed 
her throbbing temples! But all would not do—hfe 
was evidently ebbing fast away. Remembering 
there was a physician not far off, she hastened with 
‘There 
rently a struggle with this disciple of Galen at 


crossing the threshhold of one so miserable, for on 


all her speed to summon him. Was appa- 


tip-toe-ing, careful steps he entered—just glanced 
towards the bed—pronounced the patient “* well | 
enough” and would have retreated, but the long 
fingers of Nelly, seized his arm with the grip of a 
tigress—her black eyes flashed both with anger and 
contempt as she said : 

“ Stay, and fear not your services Will go u npaid, 
Here is ‘gold for you! Save this poor woman if im 
your power, for the sake of that helpless babe.” 

Although the eyes of the doctor suddenly opened 
wide to the exigency of the ease, and although he 
felt her pulse, and administered some soothing 
stimulant, it needed more than the hand of man to 
strengthen anew the * silver cord.” Ere morning 
lust the 
orphan to the protection of the old woman. * As 


she died, with her breath commending 
God reads my heart, | promise you, your child shall 
be as iny own,” whispered Nelly, bending over the 
dying woman. “ [ will proteet her and keep her 
All that one like me can do, I will!” 


"The mother fixed her eyes upon the good creature, 


from harm. 


tried to syn ak her thanks, and then clasping het 
child to her bosom, her wearied spirit sank to rest. 
With her own hands Ne lly straightened the body 
for its final bed—from her hoarded gains, she 
purchased a decent coffin, and then, when all was 
ready, she called in a clergyman to perform the last 
mournful rites. 
field” the 


unknown ! 


In an obscure corner of ** Potter's 
young stranger was buried—unwe pl— 

As the hearse disappeared, Nelly again bolted 
her door, and taking the weeping eluld upon her 
knee strove to comfort her. she gauze d long and 
tenderly upon the sweet face of the little orphan, 
and it was one which well paid the serutiny. She 
was a gentle, timid child, with great delicacy of 
and features. 


form hair, waved in 


Light golden 
silken ringlets over a brow and neck of dazzling 
fairness—eyes of beautiful deep blue, seeming, from 
their mournful cast, to bespeak at once your love 
and pity, and a rosy little mouth, inviting the kiss 
Iter mother had called her 


And 


so long an object of 


it so sweetly returne d. 
Violet, and Neily had asked no other name. 
now this poor old creature 
contempt, and even contumely by the crowd ; had 
found something upon which to lavish her pent-up 
affvctions—a being more helpless than herself to 
cherish—-she so long friendless and unsightly to the 
eye, received now the artless caresses of this pure, 
lovely child. ‘The walls of her dwelling, late so 
dismal and desolate, were suddenly filled with life 
and music! From the day she had sworn to protect 
the little Violet, old Nelly seemed a changed being. 
Her tones were now low and gentle, her footsteps 
noiseless, as she feared her happiness all an 


that the least rudeness might ¢ 


. pel, or that the @ 
little being she had so le imned to love was but a : 


EF 
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> vision which a breath might dissolve ; and old 
and decrepid as she was, her goodness made her 
lovely in the eyes of the child. 

As Violet grew older, the old woman gradually 
withdrew from her habitual rounds and devoted her 
time more to the instruction of her young charge. 
She taught her to read and spell correetly —guided 
her little hand in learning her to write, and was 
continually storing her mind with lessons of truth 
and purity. Words of such beauty seemed strange 
issuing from the mouth of one whose life appeared 
to have been a scene of crucl toil and privation | 
She instructed her in all branches of needle work, 
even to the finest cubroidery—yes, those fingers. 
used to plucking the, rags from unsavory sewers, 
now threaded the variegated worsteds, and beau- 
teous buds and flowers glowed beneath her hand! 

Allow a few years to pass unnoted, and Violet 
is again before us. She had now reached her 
fourteenth year, and still thought nor wished for 
other home than the roof of the Rag-gatherer. 
‘hose four walls, were worlds to her, and there her 
days had passed in peace and happiness, Nelly 
was usually absent many hours in the day, and 
rare ly returned at might. W here those were Pp issed 
) was a mystery she never divulged even to Violet, 

whowas employed the mean- while contentedly with 
her needle and in perusing the ve ry few books which 
the old woman had tnanaged to procure. Day after 
day, as she threw her bag over her shoulder to 
depart, Ne lly would enjoin upon Violet never to be 
sechn at the windows above, and on no account to 


| 


open the gate, no matter how hard it wes assailed, 


and without a munnour Violet had strictly obeyed. 
But one day, and a bright sunny one it was too, 


vhen she could hear the birds singing, and the in- 


sects chirping amid the grass, Violet, perhaps for 
the first time, pied to be let loose from that dismal 
old building. She tried tosew, but the needle slip- 


ped away from her heedless tingers. She opened 


her books. low tedious! She had read all that a 
thousand tines. She then went into the yard, 
where Nelly with her own hands had arranged a 
little garden for her darling, but the flowers looked 
sickly and hung their he ids, no more contented with 
their po tion than Violet. All at once she found 
hersel! close to the proseribe d vate. Lh. take care 
Violet! Bat what harm could there be in just un- 


bolting it for a moment?) What harm in just look. 


me into the street Shu kre w there could be none, 


and so shi tinndly drew the bolt. "The gate yielded 
to her touch, and, half afraid, she stood within the 
dingy portal. It happened unfortunately just at 


that moment, a party of gay young men were 


passing. Struck Iny her uncotumon loveliness they 
Violet at- 


tempted to retreat, but one of them, with econsum- 


) stopped and gazed radely upon her. 


mate audacity, seized her by the arm, and addressed 
her with the most msolent language. In vain she 
struggled to free herself. Le swore le would have 
a kiss, and most probably would have succeeded in 
lus brave att ‘mipt, had not a smart blow across the 
eyes With a rattan, nearly blinded him, and obliged 
him to release the frightened girl. lis companions 
had stood by laughing at the distress of Violet, and 
encouraging their conmrade to persist, but there was 
another spectator of the scene , a youth apparcntly 


not more than seventeen, who enraged at their 


brutality, dealt the blow, and then quickly drawing 


\ olet witha the rate, volted it Now rrace ful V 


Klifting lis lat, he bid her be under no uneasiness, 
for he would proteet her fiom all insult. In the 
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mean-while, smarting with rage and pain, the party 
on the outside with furious knocks and gross 
language demanded admittance, and at one time it 
seemed as if the old gate must inevitably yield to 
their violence; but, tired at length of their fruitless 
efforts, they desisted, and, with oaths of revenge, 
took their departure across the “ Collect.” ‘The 
brave lad would have waited the return of the old 
old woman, but Voilet begged of him to be gone, 
while in her own artless manner she thanked him 
again and again for the services he had rendered 
her. Reluctantly, therefore, he took his leave—to 
Violet, it was as if the sun had suddenly disappeared 
from the heavens ! 

As soon as Nelly came in she candidly related 
all that had occurred, to which the former listened 
with much agitation, making no reproaches, but 
for more than an hour remained in deep thought, 
evidently distressed at such an unlooked-for cireum- 
stance. Suddenly lifting her head, she exclaimed : 
** Violet, you must go from me !” 

* What, leave you—do you bid me leave you ? 
Ah, forgive your disobedient child. Neyer—never 
will I again offend yeu!” eried Violet. 

* 1 am not offended, for you have but committed 
an act for which my own foolish conduct must an. 
swer. Ll should have known better than to have 
eaged you here so long, poor child, but iny motives 
were good. Now we must part—perhaps never to 
meet again, for, when once you go forth into the 
busy world, when you leave these walls behind 


you, the poor Ra 


g-gatherer must no longer be re. 


membered.” 

Violet burst into tears, and sobbed as if her 
heart would break. 

** Send me away, and tell me I must forget you, 


too! 


Oh, I cannot—I cannot.” 

ven Nelly herself shed tears, but her resolution 
was unshaken. 

* Listen to me, Violet,” “TT know a 


lady who is not only rich, but, what is far better, 


said she. 


has the credit of being charitable. Indeed, more 
than onee have I experienced her kindness. ‘To 
her L will now go. IT willrelate your litle history. 
I will tell her that though but the adopted child of 
a poor, lone woman hke myself, yet you are good 
and anuable, and your mind pure as falling snow. 
I think she will at once receive you under her roof, 
and for the rest I fear not. You would steal into 
her heart were it of marble.” 

* But shall [never hear from you—never, never 
see you again? Oh, IT had much rather stay with 
you.” 

* You may see me again, and you may not, but 
on pain of my certain displeasure, never to a hua- 
man being speak of or relate your past life—you 
must forget it entirely! Remember this, and 
protuise me you will not again disobey my com- 
mands.” 

Violet gave the required promise, and the old 
woman Coutinued : 

* You have never been called by any other name 
than Violet-—you must now have one. A precious 
and a darling child have you been to my old heart, 
and in rememberance, you shall be called * Violet 
Darling.” 

‘The next morning Nelly came in be aring @ 
bundle, which she handed to Violet, s ying: 

* Tlere, my love, are clothes more suitable for 
you than the coarse garments youhaveon. I have 
seen Mrs. Ballantyne, the lady I spoke of, and, as 


I expected, she is willing to receive you, not as a 
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. . cv 
domestic, but as a companion. One so new as 


you are tu the world she thinks she can mould 
according to her own fancy, but be not led, my 
dear child, to forget the lessons of truth and virtue 
This 


afternoon, at four o'clock, you will be sent for.” 


I have endeavored to instil into your mind. 


Passing over the grief of Violet, at finding her- 
self, about to be separated from the only friend she 
had on earth, we find her, at the hour appoimted, 


waiting the messenger from Mrs. Ball uityne. 


As her eye caught the figure reflected in the old 
cracked looking-glass, it was no wonder she started 
with surprise. A neat white cambric, now took 
place of the faded, coarse calico she had previously 
worn: a blue searf veiled her bosom, and a little 
gipsey hat, tied under her dimpled chin with blue 
"rhos 
attired, poor Violet fluttering, trembling, like a 


ribbons, shaded her youthful, modest face. 


timid bird, shrank from offered freedom. 

Mrs. Ballantyne was a gay and handsome widow. 
Her forticth birthday had already passed, but so 
tightly had time marked these nule-stones to the 
grave (as some one has called them) that, to all 
appearance, she wus as youthful as at five-and- 
twenty. Hler complexion, perhaps, had suffered, 
but the brightness of her fine black eye was un- 
ditimed : ber raven hair, still unsilvered, rested in 
rich glossy folds upon Ler lofty brow; her mouth 
was stiali—tectii superb, and her figure retained 


all its youthful elasticity and grace. Lefta widow 


\ 
, 
) 
’ 


at an early age, Mrs. Ballantyne, for several yeurs 


secluded herself entire ly from the ray world. All 
her thoughts—all her atfvetions—centuring in her 
only child, a love ly hoy. Report liad said the 
married life of Mrs. Ballantyne had been far from 
happy ; but if so, she certainly evineed all the 
grief of the most affectionate wife, for even, after 
her Solr Was old ‘ nough to he plac ‘ d it se hool, she 
still persisted in her see lusion, seeing none but her 
most iitimate friends, and ouly relieving the monos 
tony of her existence by daily habituating hersell 
to the exercise of walking, in which, however, she 
as constantly refused all participants. ‘These soli- 
tary walks, so regular, and in all weathers, at last 


gave rise to many ill-natured and unfecling remarks 


| 


tending in the end to sully the pure fame of the 


young widow. But even while the world whispered 
and wondered, Mrs. Ballantyne suddenly guve a 
new linpetus to their tongues and conjectural or. 
ans, by as suddenly renouncing her foriner man- 


ner of life, and, casting aside her mourning weeds, 


stepped forth from her darkened chamber a radiaut, 
beautiful woman—gay—enchanting—spirituelle ! 


With a taste as nevel as it was exquisite, she 


furnished her splendid mansion; the elegance of 


her equipage was the topic of the day ; while balls, 
suppers, and parties, followed each other in rapid 
successioh. 

It was now the dashing Mrs. Ballantyne ! 

Iler saloon was thronged with the elite of learn. 
ing and aristocracy. She patronized the fine arts, 
befricnded the unfortunate, and gave liberally to 
every charitable purpose, 

‘The same my stery, to be sure, still attached it. 
self to her private affairs—certain hours of every 
day she was invisible; but now the world deemed 
it only an eccentricity, and as suchit passed. Nor 


was she without her admirers. Statesmen and 


heroes would gladly have laid their laurels at her 


} 
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fect, and many a you‘hiful lover worshiped at WelG 


shrine: but maternal love shielded her heart from 








“allother ties. Under all the apparent frivolity of 





her character, there was much, very much, that 


! 


was trnly exce!!ent and noble. ler son was never 


forgotten —he was still the idol of her fondest hopes 
and affeetion. With talents of bigh order brought 
into proper development by judicious instruction, 
Kugene Ballantyne, at the age of seventeen, had 


had 


already evinced u strong desire to enter the ministry. 


nearly completed his collegiate course, and 


His health, however, having suffered froin close 
application to study, it was deemed advisable for 
hin to make the tourof Murope ere he came to any 
definite determination. 
Such then was the person who was to receive 
Whaat 
the Jat- 


and fashion, 


the humble protege of the Rag-eatherer. 
a transition from the wretched dwelling of 
ter to the luxuriant abode of wealth 
where the very air seemed oppressed with its own 
Yet the mind of Violet, appeared fit- 


this refi 


fragranee! 


ted for ied sphere—so strangely had old 


Nelly even in all her obscurity and poverty culti- 


vated this lovely flower. She was like the sweet 


lily of the vale om ling its delicate pet ils in the 


dark wild wood, yet when transplanted to con. 


4) 


servatory of rare and echoic: exotics, then only ap- 


pearing to have found its proper sphere ! 

It was the afternoon upen which Violet had taken 
a last farewell of her childhood’s home, with what 
Mrs. 
seated in her private apartment, waited the arrival 


sorrow has been shown, that 


Balhiuntyne, 


of her protege. It was the June, and it 


month of 
showered this little 


ost beantifal 


would seem Flora herself had 


retreat of the widow with her 1 


off rings. Vases of the most tasteful de signs were 


seattered around filled with choice roses—wreaths 
of fresh flowers were suspended over the mirrors, 
and the transparent window curtains were looped 


with the same. ‘The floor was covered by an India 


atting, and inthe centre of the room stood a small 
Ligyptian table bearing an urn, alse of antique 
model, in which the rarest exoties united their fra- 


grace with the less brilliant flowers of our own 


( elime. Upon this table were choice prints—rare 
medallions—etechings, and the walls were also 
decorated with gens from the first masters. Silken 


hangings of a pale rose color drooped in graceful 


folds over asmall recess, disclosing within the couch 


of the fair mistress of this apartment, around which 

fell curtains of snowy muslin looped here and there 

( with the same beautiful bands as confined those at 
the windows. 

The dress of Mrs. Ballantyne was a pale green 

silk, ornamented with double rosettes of pint 

, The 


below the elbow, disclosing the beautiful contour of 


* Sutin. 


sleeves were of the finest lace falling just 


her arm, clasp d ut the wrist by i“ neh brace let ol 


emeralds and rubies. [ler glossy 


bl ick hair was 
parted upon her forehead and gathered in’ one 
heavy mass upon the top of her head, where it was 
confined by a shell coinb of exquisite workman- 


slip. In herhand she held a miniature of her son, 


who had that merning returned to college. | pon 


this her eyes were fondly fixed, when a genth rap 
rfrom her pleasing « mployment. 


beautiful seen 


utthe door arousedh 


Bewildered at the 


Dbelore Tu r, =o 


novel, so enchantine: e nfused, abashed. at t 


il i i) 
presence of the elegant woman who now k ndly 
greeted her, \ olet stood t ue at the ent ‘ 

A ' 1 . , 

2 her cheeks suffused with blush rival roti tints 

' of the roses around her. One hand rested uy mn 
the polished moulding, the other was partly ruised 

? Pas if to shite Jal de r eye from) So much enler k : / 

ed 3 I ‘ H ! i pena vr, and 
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one little foot just poised upon the marble sill, 
hesitating to bear its lovely young mistress into a 
Mrs. Ballantyne ad- 


vanced and gently taking by the timid gurl by the 


spot so strangely beautiful. 


hand, led her into the apartment,and seated her upon 


the tabouret at her side. She then removed the 
little gipsey hat, and the golden curls leaped gladly 
forth from their unwonted thraldom, and nestled 
again around their sweet resting place. 

At length Violet dared to raise her eyes; she 
met the encouraging sinile, and heard the gentle 
voice of that lovely lady, and her agitation sud- 
deuly calmed, her fears subsided ; she even smiled 
in return, and im a short time felt she was no longer 
astranger. "Thus affable and kind were the man- 
ners of Mrs. Ballantyne. 


{Concluded in our next. | 





1 1} NOAM MITNIP Inna 
‘ GINAL COMMUNICATI ND. 
For the Rural Repository. 
SIMON SANDFORD BECAME A 
BENEDICT. 
“When I said, Pshould die a bachelor, did not think I 


should live till lb were married.” 
Meow 


LOW 


Apo Anovws NOTHING, 
* A youne lady who writes a bold, flowing hand, 
wished a situation as copyist to a Lawyer, or as 
amanucnsis to an author or clergyman.— 
* Address § Kare,’ ‘Tribune Office.” 
Mr. Simon Sandford, was performing the im. 


He 


did'nt feel particularly well this morning, and he 


portant operation of eating his early breakfast. 


occasionally glanced at the morning’s paper, then 
took a bit of toust—then a sip of coffee—then he 
read a short paragraph and so on—doing it all v« ry 
leisurcly, as a gentloman of independent tastes and 


3 
hits should do. 


hae 
* Jobn, you may bring me another cup of coffee.” 


And 


beck in his easy chair, and glanced 


* Yes massa, me bring him berry quick.” 
Simon leancd 
around his luxurious Bachelors apartment rather 
uneasily, at the same time pressine his hand to his 
head. After a moments reverie, he resumed the 
list of 


* Wants’—as Bachelors do sometimes—his quick 


paper, and looking down the long, urgent 


eye caught the advertisement above. 

Ile read it once—twice thrice. He looked at 
the * Kate,” ng in and again, and then he re peat d 
it to himsell slowly and half musinely 

* A young lady”—pretty, P dare say— writes 


a bold flowing hand” that tells well tor her edueca- 


cation—and “ wishes a situation as copyist’— 


* Poor thing ! in evident want too—some relative 


an aved Father or Mother to stipport probably” — 


looking around on the different articles of clewant 


furniture, as he jumped at the last conelasion, 


“ A Lawyer's Otlice !—too bad too bad! An 


Author—that would do, if he wére not too young. 


tit 
But it is too soon 


But the clergyman! that would be the best 


stop 1 dhe 


yet, 


night be young too, 


result.” 


for her to learn the 


And Simon's face brightened at the idea. 


Look. 


ing up at the splendid alabaster time-p ece over the 


I 


mantel, he proeceded to make 


rather an claborate 


turlette, which, with the 


assistance of Jolin was 


soon comple ted. 
As hye wis 


hastily 


his 


apartinent in quite an 


drawing on 


gloves, he 
up and down the 


undiynttied manner—SMyr. Simon Sandtord usual 


walked 


very slowly and deliberately: but now, 


something evidently disturbed his “ inner man”’— 


causing lim thereby to stop suddenly ever and 
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anon—all the time gesticulating, and shrugging his % 
shoulders with the air of a genuine Frenchman. 
Poor Uncle Simon! There was no possible use 
of his fidgeting, and stalking ubout and trying to 
look heroic—it was of no use.— 
*“ Pshaw ! what is it to me, who am a professed 
misogynist! she’s well enough, and good enough— 


I dare say.—But I should like to know who she is, 


just to gratify my curiosity.” 


And Simon went for his hat and cane humming 
snatches from “ La sentinelle,” and springing 
down the steps with a rapidity that much astonished 
old John. 

“ Gosh—mighty ! dis nigga never did see massa 
quite so berry sprigh. Him wiust be in a “ticklar 
darned hurry dis time.” 

Simon walked rapidly towards Nassau street.—his 
spirits rising most unaccountably every step of his 
progress.— 


, 


* As light of heart and foot too.’ 
Ile was searcely conscious ** whether he walked 


or flew,”—as a certain ** Miss Nancy” said when 


she walked down the aisle from Hymen’s altar. 

Bright laughing faces looked out at Simon, all 
along the pave, for he was a great favorite with not 
only managing mammas, but their pretty daughters ; 
but on he went unconscious of the funny remarks 
at his expense. 

* What can have happened to Mr. Sandford, 
Mary Carlton *“* He 


always walks soslowly you know; besides namma 


said Lucy to her sister. 


says he has a touch of the gout occasionally—but 
he hasn't got it now, V'll warrant.” 

And then they both laughed to see him striding 
along, pushing the boys about most unceremoniousl y 
and talking to himself all the while. 

Poor Simon! his gravity was entirely upset for 
the remainder of the day. 

All at once, he seemed to be aware that he was 
in some certain vicinity. Ile looked hurnedly up 
at the signs along, and at last stopped a moment 
in front of several Offiees—went on a few steps and 


stopped «gain. Tle stood Jooking up at the immense 


plate-glass of the doors and windows, over which 


was the ¢ * LL. C. Sandford, 


mspicuous sign ob 
Counsellor at Law.” 

* No, Lb wout vo in this time, I shall be troubled 
with questions, i my brother is in, and L can't stay 


to answer them now.’—And Simon walked on, 
But two as roguish-looking, manly faces were 

peering out at him, the while, as you would meet 

ina day's walk. 


It's not ten yet—and the steamers not in—No 


Unele Simon, where now so early? 


news—Wwhat can have happened.” 

Suuon shook his cane at them reprovingly. 
* Pin going where I please, you young scapegrace 
you—going about my own business, and you had 
better be doing the same”—-and he walked rapidly 
on, While his challengers burst into a loud laugh 
the mourent he was out of hearing. 

“The young rascals!” muttered uncle Simon. 
“They little dream where | am going, indeed! 
But what if iny brother should have * addressed’ 
her first !—The Devil! [heard him say yesterday 


he wanted another hand at transeribing”’—and 


Simon hurried 


tonishn 


| 
wong 


the pare to the no small as- 
ent of his worthy friends—the merchants 
and professionals, who were at a great loss to 
imagine what could be the cause of Uncle Simon’s 


unusual speed. But he was pe rfectly regardless 


] 
if the queries he got on all sides.— (¢ 
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«“ Where now, friend Simon?” exclaims his 
worthy contemporary, Ned Finch—the Draper and 
Tailor. 

« Only up here a short distance, Pll call when 
I come back.” And on he went, on—on—jostling 
the old women and children in the most uncere- 
monious manner, and promising to call everywhere 
on his return. 

His spirits, which had fallen a little at the idea 
of “ Kate’s” being in his brother's employ, and 
under the interesting cognizance of his two hopeful 
nephews—were now again at their utmost buoy- 
ancy; he winked knowingly at the “ old ’uns,” 
and meeting an urchin who was going on an errand, 
he had a laugh and a jest for him, instead of his 
usual kindly enquiries after his mother’s health. 

It is astonishing how soon children adapt them- 
selves tothe different atmospheres, Charley Carroll 
placed the thumb of his dexter hand at the point of 
his turned-up proboseis, performing at the same 
time, divers sundry gyrations with the four fingers ; 
then raising his voice as Simon shot past him, he 
bawled out at the top of his lungs— 1 say, old 
hearty! what are you cruising about for under 
such ‘press of sail—Government-cutter after you, 
ch ?”—Meaning thereby, that he was going so fast 
as if one of his namesakes—a Charley or Catchpole, 
was after him, and affecting the idiom of a regular 
* old salt.” 


“ Wall T reckon I never did persee him in sich 


And then muttering to himself— 
a hurry fluster afore. Ile’s one of ‘em any how.” 

Simon next encountered a man with a hand-bar- 
row on which he was conveying Codfish.—Simon 
was very punctilious, and the barrow-man was 
equally so, for he pr rtinaciously stuck for the 
‘* hinside of the ‘valk,’’ as he termed it—* ’cause 
he was there before.” 

In a twinkling, away went barrow, Codfish and 
all into the gutter, and Simon went on his way 
rejoicing, amid the impre cations of the poor ¢ ‘odfish. 
man. who inveighed bitterly agaist the Yankees. 

Simon next brought up front of an old woman’s 
Gingerbread-stall, where he had stopped occasion- 
ally to buy apples, &e.  Hlis mercury having by 
this time arrived at its height, he accosted the dame 
very gaily, and re marked that her daughter—a rosy- 
cheeked lass who stood beside her in a smart ealico 
dress and ribbons ; * was a fine girl, and the picture 
of herself.’ Whereat Grandam settled her cap a 
little, sat bolt upright on her beneh, and commenced 
knitting away with great perseverance. 

“ Lawk, sir! you're so very polite—maybe you'd 
like sume apples this morning ?” 

Thus appealed to, Simon bought several large 
ones instead of his customary two, and distributed 
them amongst the news boys who had gathered 
about the stall. 

This “ popular act,” at once stampe d hin asa 
“ prime ‘un’ among them ; and one of them—a 
forward-looking chap of thirteen or thereabouts, 
tore from a last week’s sheet, the advertisement of 
“ Harnden & Co.'s Express— 

« Persons sending parcels, packages, &c. must 
apply at the office between the hours of LO and 12— 
Orders 
attended to with punctuality and despatch.” 
Master Jim Snonth had 


Simon down the street, and 


* Everything at the risk of the owners. 


followed the unusual 


movements of Unel 


had overtaken him as he stopped for a moment at 


Mother Bunch’s stall. ‘Thinking it were a pity that 


} 
t 


so much “ speed and bottom” should go “ without 
ivicien: ter.” he adroitly fastened the p iper- which 
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by the way, was in large conspicuous characters— 
to the skirts of Simon’s black dress-coat where it 
* stood out” after the most approved style of bosso 
relieva; to the no small delight of the boys, who 
however, managed to restrain their mirth at a sign 
from Mother Bunch’s smart girl. 

There’s no telling what absurdities he would not 
have been guilty of, had he not suddenly halted at 
the corners of Spruce and Nassau streets, and dis- 
covered that he had got to the Office of the Tribune. 
He stood for a moment to collect his ideas and re- 
cover his breath, and then requested to know “ if 
his friend Mr. Greeley was in.” 

Being answered in the affirmative, he proceeded 
to the sancium, to make investigations concerning 
the fair unknown. All he was enabled to learn 
concerning her was—that she was very young— 
pretty and wore deep mourning. 

** Father's dead, probably,” ejaculated Simon, to 
the no small amusement of his friend, who was at 
no loss to perceive which way the wind blew. 

* Don’t know her residence I suppose, Friend 
Greeley ?” 

* No I do not, however she will call this after- 
noon, and I will endeavor to ascertain for you if 
possible.” 

* 1 wish you would do so,” warinly responded 
Simon shaking hun by the hand—* I will acknow!l- 
edge | feel no small degree of interest in this young 
lady, sir.—Nomething quite out of my bachelor line 
of business—I'll assure you.—Oh! you needn't 
laugh so very immoderately—to be sure—I suppose 
it is rather unusual for me to ——” 

** My dear sir,” exclaimed his friend, as soon as 
he could articulate distinctly for laughing.—It was 
not that, | was so much amused at, but this: and 
behind Uncle 
urbanity, he politely 


stepping Simon, with his usual 
divested him of his placard 
Mr. Greeley 
had not observed it, until he rose to depart. 

We will leave him at Ned 


stopped on his return, to e2 


much to his surprise and indignation. 


Finch’s where he 
plain his unusual hurry— 
Ned is a particul iv friend of his, and the task ts not 
so very difficult. 

Meanwhile, we will look in on those young gen- 
tleman who bantered Unele Simon so profusely in 
passing. 

Frank, the eldest, was sitting in the large easy 
chairin his father’s offiee—his feet on the top of the 
eylinder-stove in which the fire had ne uly gone 
out—a Reealia in his mouth—his 


folded 


wreathing up and around him. In short he was 


aris 


prime 


akimbo, and a dense volume of smoke 
enjoying his otinm cum dianitate in the best pos- 
sible manner—the perfeet picture of one who ts ut 
ease with himself and all the world. 

He might have been twenty, or not far from that 
at mnost—with an open, handsoine face—a profusion 
of shining black hair and a most roguish pair of dark 
biue eyes, which, young as he was, he knew how to 
make good use ol. 
face— 


His mouth—that expressive feature of th 


was a fine one, scientifically speaking—lips deli- 


corners 


eately cut, with a firm compression at th 


denoting decision, while at the center they were 
slightly arched—like the bow of * the little boy. 


god ;”’ telling plainly enough that he we uld not be 


very Inuch averse to kissing a pretty ¢ rl providing 
it was the one. This chin was beautiful chiseled— 


with the point pretty well developed in which a 


dimple always sat snurking for any occasion 


No withstanding this ** fendens y" —iis Fowler or 


IE 
133 


o 
Combe would express it, Frank Sandford was no ‘ 





ladies’ man to be controiled at pleasure—not he ! 
‘« It would take a tolerable fine craft to tow him 
about,” as he was often saying. 

His revery whatever it might be, was evidently 
a pleasing one, for he removed his cigaro—blew off 
a long line of smoke, and then smiled very compla- 
cently. It was soon interrupted by the arrival of 
his brother Bill, who sprang lightly into the room— 
throwing his cap on the desk near by and laughing 
most immoderately— 

* Oh! Frank! 


Uncle Simon. 


I wish you might have seen 
IIe’s been making himself so ridi- 
culous—he’s been doing all sorts of things—who 
would have thought it— Ha—ha—ha. We've done 
it up brown.” And here Bill gave way to another 
fit of laughter. 

** Did he go to the Office, Bill—as we imagined 
he would ?” 

* Yes, and on the way, he stopped and bandied 
words with Charley Carroll, whose mother is sick 
with the pleurisy you know, and Charley gave it 
back to him.” 

* T'll warrant that; ‘ Charley gave it back to 
him’ to the point, I dare say—he is a very precocious 
youth and don’t allow people to sauce him gratui- 
tously.” 

* Not he. 


upset a poor, old countryman who was wheeling 


Well, the next thing he did was to 


along some Codtish, which flew in all directions— 
the poor man uttering a volley of oaths.— You would 
have certainly thought him ** possessed,” could you 
have seen him.—Why he went dancing along— 
switching the boys with his ecane—pushing the old 
women off the curb-stone, and Hurraing to every 


one that spoke to him. Oh! such times! Ha— 


ha—ha !” 


* Are you sure he did not sce 


you Bill?—you 
kept some distance behind him ef course.” 

** Oh yes, he couldn't see any body, unless they 
had been directly in front of him—not he—he 
halted at old Mother Bunch’s stall awhile, and paid 
her so many fine compliments, that all of a sudden 
she sat up as stiffas Queen Victoria,on her bench— 
and then he bought a lot of apples and gave them 
to the m¢ ws-boys ; and while he stood naking fine 
specches tothe old woman’s girl. Jim Smith pinned 
a paper on his coat having a card of “ Harnden’s 
I.xpress” on it—and he was going so fast too—Oh ! 
I wish you might have seen him.” 

* And so you followed him quite to the Office, 
did you?” 

* Yes, he had got up his steam so, that by the 
time he got there, he was going so fast he could 
After 
he went in, I stopped opposite a few minutes, and 


searecly ‘put up his brakes’ soon enough. 


then went slowly on down Nassaustreet and returned 
just as he was coming out. 

* Mr. Gree ley came to the door with him, and | 
suppose he told him about the eard for I saw he 
hadn't it on; then L heard him say to Mr. Gre« ley 
that he would call again this evening—eyad, Frank, 
this is the greatest joke—but what are you going to 
do with hin next 

* T'll manage that nicely, but IT did not think 


he would make himself so very ridiculous—indeed 


yes 


I am rather sorry it is so—but” 


“Pp ’ , 
Pshaw ! you're always so conscientious, Frank 


—now don't co to poling a capital 


| i] joke just tor 


: ; 99 
Unele Simon's e ipers. 


The fact was, the dity before, Bill Sandford had 


overheard lus mother and several lady-relatives , 
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( a in 
Dina co cheerful and even gay sometimes” 


ties, &c. And then, asa matter of course, they 
canvassed the * whys and wheretores” of Simon’s 
state of single blessedness. Mrs. Sandford at length 
remarked that she believed Simon's predilections, 
if he ever had any—were entirely of a too ordinary 
nature—nothing out of the common course of 
events: and nothing short of a real romance a la 
grenada would ever ¢ ulist his sympathies. 

Whereupon, one of the ladies then proposed that 
they should mutually endeavor to “ hunt up a wile 
for Simon” —the affair to be invested with as much 
romance and sentiment as was compatible with the 
magnitude of his corporeal system—he weighing 
about two hundred and twenty, and six feet, in his 
stockings. 

One lady mischievously remarked, ‘ that he 


would no doubt realize the poct’s ideal of a lover— 


—* Sighing like a furnace o’era 


Ballad to bis mistre 


es’s eyebrow.’ 


Poor Uncle Simon! many were the originalities 
perpetrated at his expense, notwithstanding the 
philanthropic intentions of the ladies. 

Master William made the best of his way to thre 
office to communicate what he had overheard, to 
Frank. 
the time, all three concocted a plan in advance of 
the ladies. 

Horace Newton, the cousin—was entrusted with 


A cousin of there’s happening to be in at 


the important business of * hunting upa voung | udy”’ 
to personate the heroine, while Frank drew up the 
advertisement. 

Horace Newton knew of a young person who 
had retire d with her w idowe d mother to an obscure 
dwelling, after having mingled much in society, 
and been fashionably known previous to their reverse 
fortune. 


She t 


was young, pr tly, very affectionate 


disposition —easily loving and being pleased with 


} 


1 with her—not too pro. 


every one that was pleased 
found—(rery profound women seldo:n make their 
husbands perfe: tly happy) and in short just the 


one for Uncle Simon. 


Then too * she would have such a fine house, 
and a comfortable home for her mother—Oh ! they 
hadn't any doubt but it would go off nicely.” 

Mr. Simon Sandford discovered the retreat of the 
and called the day. What he 
might have said, and how he sp his wooing 
Vie Lane 
used to say ; but he kept calling very often, and 


ladies had formed various plans 


fair unknown, next 
d with 
is ** chiefly unknown to us,” as Ambrose 


sometimes staid until quite late in the evening. 
the meantime, the 
—inviting Simon out to tea at on place —and to 
spend the evening at another, besides a great many 
attempts to bring the parties concerned, together, 
at his brother's. But all of no avail.—It seemed as 
if Simon had suddenly found a talisman to keep 
him-self safe from their privy conspiracies—so at 
least it looked to them—and so it was. 


Frank and Horace kept their own counsels, and 


were not a little amused to see the different opera- 


tions going on, to achieve the same end. 


One bright moonlight evening, as Simon was 


wending his way homeward after a “ call” 
‘é Kate,” Master Bill, (who acted as inf 


upon 


] 


rmer general, 


kee ping a strict surveillance upon ev rything con- 


nected with the affuirs,) espied him, and taking 


advantage of a crowd on the pave, he 


A : 
2 stealthily along behind him for some distanee. 


‘“ What an amiable sweet creature sh j—s9 





i i i i ai 


in her 
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liloquized Simon; “ I never thought to find any 
one so nearly like my ideal—and it is so out of the 
ordinary way too—no one even suspects such a 
thing. She would do the honors of my house too, 
with such grace and dignity —but then my brother— 
all of them—how shall [ break it to them; I shall 
be plagued and tormented to death.” 

** But it must be done—for I am anxious to 
transplant my beautiful lower into a more conge- 
nial atmosphere—Heigho !—this is a miserable 
world.” 

* * * * * * * 

About two months after the above events, there 
was a brilliant assemblage one evening at the house 
of Simon's brother. 

‘There were the usual yarietics of dresses, pretty 

, 


ri s, old 


ptt 


ladies, artificial Howers, &c. and some 


how or other there was a venerable silver-haired 
clergyman who had got in with some of the guests 
quite unexpectedly, aud also made himself rather 
conspicuous intheearly part of the evening—leaving 
however, before any of the others thoughtof retiring. 

As the Rey. Henry Poultson, (for it was no less 
the 


master of the house and his lady, Simon was 


a personage) was taking a friendly leave of 


observed to follow his old friend to the door—sha- 
king his hand w wily and detaining it for a mo- 
ment while he said something ta a low tone which 
caused the Reverend to look up very kindly and 
express lis thanks. What it could have been, we 
know not, but Mrs. Coger positively ailirmed that 


Mrs. 


of considerable 


it Was a large gold coin—ol course Coger 


Inust have seen it—a_ gold coin 


vaiue Judging Jrom the size: which the Reverend 


divine, with the shelt of hand peculiar to lim, 


qui ky conveyed it to lus pocket -we suppose on 


the principle of not letting “his right hand know 


What his lett hand was doing.” 


Frank Sandiord 


uppeared to making himself 


extremely agreeable for the evening, to pretty Mary 


Carroll, speaking very low and confidently at times 


' 
Wiule Mary directed roguish elances oceasionally, 
over to Uncle Simon, who was silung up as com- 
placent and dignified as if he had achieved a great 


action. 

Next morning Mr. Simon Sandford stood leaning 
against the marble mantel endeavoring to deey pher 
a ship of paper or billet. But more than one pai 
ol eyes were on that omimous bit of rejuvenised 
rays.— 

Dir ctly across Simon’s capacious left shoulder, 
lay a little white hand in « xquisite rehef against the 


ir ie . : 
dark back ground of his coat. 


Over his shoulder—a fair young face shaded 
with a mass of silken hair peered down on to the 
paper. Suddenly, Simon started—rubbed his eyes— 


the p iper Was soln what defaced—and looked more 
little 


flushed—the hand fell heavily, from his shoulder, 


— al ae ‘ = = senna 
closcly—at th mie time, the face grew 


and he turned just 


in tune to prevent her falling to 


lhe Lloor, 


Mrs. 
murder is out” by this time) 
teal 


Sunon Sandford (for we the 


burst into a flood of 


Suppose 


sé 


which saved der from fainting—although of 


course, Vcry aistressing to Simon, 

As he was endeavoring to soothe her as well as 

when the doors were thrown open and in 
—lirst ¢ Master 

Bill: then Frank and Llorace, followed up by Mr. 

and Mrs 


ladies who wer 


might be, 


troop d the whole regunent une 


J Sandford, s nior, and a whole be vyol those 
so anxious to assist Simon with 


their design matrimonial. 


a - . — 
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Of course, mutual interesting explanations fol- 
lowed, wherein Master Bill came in for his share. 
He had kept a copy of “ Kate's” insertion in the 
Tribune for emergencies, and had placed it very 
accidentally on the mantel that morning—waiting 
in the hall for the denoument to apprise his auxili- 
aries in time for the grand rush. 

Horace, pleaded guilty to an inditement also, he 
acknowledged that le had first represented to Ellen 
May, (for so Simon's * Kate” was called,) that a 
copyist would be enabled to gain a good salary, 
and then offered to get the advertisment inserted. 


She poor thing! knew nothing at all of its con- 


nection with Simon. Ile confessing that he had 
taken Blackstone to her, under pretence of being a 
lawyer—wishing to have some particular sections 
transeribed, Naughty Simon! 

* What part of Blackstone did he set you trans- 
cribing, Kilen?” asked Hlorace maliciously. 1 
beheve L commenced somewhere about the different 
capiases—let me see—there was the one issued 
befor e judge nent —CU pias ad responde ndum— 
then after the judgement there were several—ca pias 
ad salisfucie ndum—c (pias pro fine ; acapias ut 
legatum; acapiasinwitheruum, &c. Mrs, Simon 
spake with a contidence and rapidity very surpri- 
sing for her—but she soon saw how it was going 
with her lege-lord, and came boldly to the rescue : 
opportunity chough too, for one old maid who had 
* set her cap” lor Simon herseil, (notwithstanding 
their iiutual aid association,” ) bad just ventured 
to hint to Mrs, Sandford Senior, that * she presumed 


\dver- 


Was In the couspiracy. 


Simon's scribe could « xpl ui all about thre 


tisincnt — Liuiply tage Glial sta 


Poor Ellen! she suuled aud wept by turns. 
* It seems you got us tar as the * habeas corpus 
act? Simon” said Mr. Sandford. “ Of course, 


Blackstone wasn’t of much use to you after that 
Lalways told, you would make an cloquent pleade 
if you would only exert yourself,” and Mr. Sand- 
ford looked sl) ly at Ellen. 

Simon Sandiord Msg. took a large elegant man- 
sion in Kast Broadway—his new mother-in-law 
coming to live with them and assisting Mrs. Sand- 
ford © to do the honors.” 

Kverything went on smoothly enough: none of 
the parties having Cause to regret the part he, or 
she plays din the drama, 

Frank, our diguitied, handsome Frank, has, to 


use his father’s terms “made an appeal to the 
synipatlire s of the Court’ —of ¢ ‘upid —Clief Justices 
Mary Carroll, on the Bench, which was attended 
with entire success—carrying not only the hearts 
of the audience but the hands too, along with him. 

Mrs.Simon Sandford made a splendid * jam” on 


illustrating the “ sea 


the 
conspiracy of Cathne, and the Tribunes. 
Newton, Esq. Attorney and 


sellor at Law’ —is quite altentive olf late at the resi. 


the occusion ; by way ot 


talionis,” act for Frank’s share in memorable 


llorace C‘oun- 


dence of Mr. Carlton, who happens to have two 


pretty daughters, Corneha and Lucy. 


We presunic the former, judging from certain 


appearances will soon be able to transeribe for a 


lawyer; and thereby realize a handsome salary. 
Master Bill has taken Frank’; 
Office, 


post in his { ithe rs 


and diversilies his time very pleasantly 


between drawing writs—and caricatures, at which 
last, he evinces a remarkable aptness. He yester- 


day surprised his Uncle Simon with a sketeh rep- 


representing a fine-looking portly gentleman in the (¢ 
4 


act of arranging an old woman's apples and things, 


a 
| 











ge 

















at her stall—while 


, 
On. 


ae rere oer 


a roguish boy was just behind 
him fastening a suspicious-looking cord to his coat. 
Uncle Simon told him it was worthy a place in the 
Academy of Design. Mrs. Simon is very much 
oceupied with making ** Commentaries,” upon a 
miniature edition of—* Blackstone” somewhat 
on the model of the original. “Having progressed 
with the different characters of our tale, we will 
hid tee adieu, Corteous Reader—after begging thy 
clemency for this‘ long-spun yarn” as “ Uncle 
‘Toky” quaintly remarks. HL. A, DunsTAaviLie. 
City of Elms, Conn, 1846. 





MxS Ce hh th AW We 


READY WIT. 

Some company in Ireland disputing, relative 
to quickness of reply, ascribed to the lower orders 
of that country, it was resolyed to put the matter 
to the test in 


approaching 


the person of a clown, who was then 
them. ‘“ Pat” observed one of the 
gentlemen * if the devil was to come determined 
to have one of us, which do you think he would 
take ?”.“* Me, tobe sure.” ** Whyso?” * Because 
he knows that he can have your honor at any time.” 
— 0 °° ao 

Lecerpemain.—How to get a whole suit of 
clothes into a junk bottle.—Kvery time you feel 
like taking a horn, drop the price of a nipper into 
the bottle and drink a glass of pure cold water. 
Repeat this until the bottle is full, then brake it, 
and carry the contents to a rood teetotal ‘Tailor, 
And within the space of a week you will find your. 
self encased in a new suit of clothes without any 
"The same trick can 

We have known 
flour to be 


trouble or expense to yourst If. 
done with Hats, Boots, &e. 


i ! ! i wood, wid « barrel of 


} 
vc 


Hocus Pocussed in that way. 
<=) © Oto 
A Curtous Norion.—The following is from a 
country paper, and is not only good sense, but out 
of all measure—coimical poetry :— 
He who reads and comes to pay, 
Shall read again another day— 
But he who will not * plank the cash,” 
Through his name on our subseription book 
sh ill bye 


1 ike a 


we compelled, however reluctantly, to 
dash.) 


—- =D 6 Osteo - 


So I Wounp.—* Why on earth don’t you get 





up earlier, my son  soid an anxious father to his 
sluvvish boy, * don’t you see the flowers are out of 
?” «& Yes father,” 


said the boy, * L see they are, and I would do the 


their beds at the early dawn 


same, if L had as dirty a bed as they have.” 


= ¢O=-— 
« John. who wasthe wisest man?” “ Don’t know 
‘a Tellme.” © Wall 


sir. * Yes you do know too. 
I wuess it was uncle Zeke ; for father says he was 
so cunning that he got every body to trust him, 


. ” 
and warn’t fool enough to pay nobody. 


. 


—— 821). 6 Ct — 


* Say, Pat, are the days longer in Ireland than 
in this country * Longer! aye, you may we iI 
say it, and not only longer, but there is a great 
Hiany more of them.” 

———A2D © Caro 


Wuy is a tear shed in sceret like a vessel of war 
> 


recuuse LIS a pre tle.fear. 


RURAL 


REPOSITORY. 


An Athenian who was lame in one foot, on 
joining the army, being laughed at by the soldiery 
on account of his lameness, said, * I am here to 
fight, not to run.” 





Qaral ‘Qvepository, 


SATURDAY, APRIL 25, 1846 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S MAGAZINE. 

Tus Magazine is edited by Seba Smith, a gentleman that 
has long and faverably been known to the reading public, his 
name is recommendation sufficient to ensure the Magazine a 
welcome in every family. We have been much gratitied in 
the perusal, and find therein much to recommend it to the 
favor of the young for whose benefit it is chiefly designed. 
Its pages contain something to amuse, as well as much to 
interest ; and few of our young people, it strikes us, can apply 


themselves to this Magazine without being at once gratified 


with its manner, and improved by the acquaintance. {tis a 
publication to be read with pleasure and profit. It will be 
issued monthly, on fine paper, and each No. embellished with 
a steel engraving and a flower painted from nature. ‘Terms 


one dollar per year, allorders should be addressed to J. K. 


We LLMAN, Pr pric tor, 118 Nassau Street, N. Y. 





OD © Cz 
EVA LABREF. 


Tuts spirited little romance published by GLeason & Co. 


Boston aud which is founded upon the late Anti-Rent excite 


ment in this section of the country, is truly an interesting 


volume. Wescarcely recollect of passing a few hours more 


mitenu a its a 


eInti-Renters, and in 


pleasnutly than in perusing it. [ti 
Big-Thunder, or T/) 


equel to 


Chief of the 


richness of style, and tine imagery is not its inferior: both we 
understand are fromthe accomplished pen of our talented and 
highly esteemed young friend, J. G. Si1oeMaKER 

— + © cael — 


Letters Containing Remittances, 


Received at this Ofice ending Wednesday last, deducting the 
‘ unt os pos re | i, 

J.T. M. South ta juss. SE0O08 P.M. dn sx j i 
L. M. Syenmore, HL 83,00; ALTE BL North ¢ i Cont 
21.00 Miss ( S. North Chatham, N.Y. Stoo; J. 8. W. 
Woisitinsville, Mass. 81.00; J. MeC. Vatat NV. ¥. 82.00: J. 


Cc. 'T. Fulton, N. Y. 88.00; J.C. C. Norway, N. Y. S306 
Miss M. J. P. New-York, N. ¥. $2.00; Miss C. Jamest 
N. Y¥. $1,00. 
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v 
In this city ont Lith inst. by the Rev. BE. Crawford, Mr 
Edward Shultz, to Miss Harriet Pulwer, both of Hudson 


Onthe loth inst. by the 
D. Fuller, to Mrs. Caroline 
Muss 

Onthe 15th 
Blake, of Chi 
of Hudson 

At Claverack 


Rev Dr. Waterbury, Mr. Joseph 


W. Drury, both of Worcester, 


hen V 


inst, by the Rev. Mr. Church 


Mr. St 
opee Falls, Muss. to Miss Chat 


mrime bi. 


on the Oth inst ‘ 
this city, to M 


Frederick A. GitYord, of 
daughter of Dr. Jordan, of the former pla 
Wel " 
I 
M 
! 
Our D 
\ 
An 
And vet a} ; 

At Claverack, on the dth tust Rev. Mr. rifl ve Me 

HoratioG. Adams, to Miss Jane. Moore Loot the ' 1 
at 
W 
p 
il ‘ 

At Atle on the l2th inrt. by the Rev. IL. L. Grose, Mr 
Timothy Whitmore, to Miss Catharine M. Delamater, both of 
Coxsackie, 

At Stuvwesnot Falls, on the 4th inst. bw the Rev. J. N 
Shatter, Mr. John Shaw, to Miss Margaret Met ot 
that place 

In Poughkee psie, onthe 17th ult. Jacob Weaver, aged 17 
yeurs, to Sarah Sherman, aged 13 vears and? vit hbo 
their anxious Mothers know then 

In Kinderhook, on the 2]st ult. by Bld. LS. R for M 
Anron Hluyek to Miss Aurelia Hl b t \\ M 
Chatham 

a~ my 
' < 
DA } ‘ 
<@5 _LooseDdD (> 
« E Frot I a s 
vu 

In th city, on t! Lith t t Const ‘ M Mary 

Jane, youngest daughter of Mr. J ( ! 


‘ 


135 
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On the 5th inst. Helen B. daughter of John Van Hoesen, in *% 


the 5th vear of her age. 
On the 15th inst. Mary E. Woolsey, in her 22d year. 
At New-York, on the Mth inst. Mr. Gardiner Jenkins, in his 


Glst venr, formerly of this city. , 

At Kinderhook, on the 6th inst. Elsie Elizabeth, daughter of 
David und Catharine Van Sehaack, in the 12th year of her 
age 


At Greenport, on the 6th inst. Fidel Shoe, in bis 20th year. 

In Claverack, suddenty, on the 9th inst. Mr. Daniel Ross 
man, in the 47th year of his age. 

In Albany, on the 15th inst. of consumption, Miss Julia A. 
Noyes, daughter of the late Augustus Noyes, of this city, in 
her 22d yeur 

In Kinderhook, on the 16th inst. at the residence of Nathan 
Wild, Mrs. Annette Elizabeth Wild, wife of Alfred Wild, in 
the ar of her age. 





QW we Q 
In New-York, Feb. Ist. Charles H. Smith, aged 10 years 
and 11 months. 
Ovrrvary Norice—In memory of the death of Miss Eliza 


, who died on the 23d of February, aged 15 


V.8. P——— 
years. 
” 'Thesnbject of thissketch was a school girl, not of ordinary 
cast or talent ; a lovely being just blooming forth to woman- 
hood when death prematurely selected her to be borne hence ; 
as we pluck from the bush the most beauteous rose, so hath 
He who ruk for his own wise purpose taken from 
us one of thi of the garden. 

Re naer, pause nna re flect on what is here recorded of one 


sonl igh, 


c 
faire 


=t flower 





most dearly loved; so young, so buoyant in spirit, so pure in 
thot rt t, souffectionate and warm in friendship, so be loved by 
all: in whose bosom there was no deceit ; reserved and mod- 
est inher deportment, conscientious and fervent in her religious 
devotion, a ready writer, quick in coneeption and expression, 
and frequently original and brilliant in deseription ; she who 
vas but latel ! i t oom of healthis now no more. 
She is gone, forever gone, > vasa pupilin one ofthe prin 
cipal l ding schools in this city, where she retired in prayer 
ind rose ut early dawn, was attentive, studious, industrious 
and obedient, and was not only loved, but dearly so, by prin 
Cipals, teache und sehoolmates. Ifothers were in sickness 
or affliction he wastirst to administer to their comfort and 
cheer them with her kinduess. She spokenever ofany butin 
praise, 

In this trving seene let the weeping parents, sisters and 
friends respond to her last solemn we in prayer, * O Lord 
thy will, not mine be done.’ She has bid adieu to a short life 


of woe, andi ww bevond the reach of pain.—They will no 


more see her loved form, or hear her sweet voice; her God 
has called her early from this fleeting world, where the spark 
is only kindled to expand do shine forth an unknown, 
better ‘ ! | of | ine where there is no 
but where Il who inthe love of the Lord will find a 
‘ axé ‘ al ¢ rest Those who knew her best 
h vt low g eat her tender age so well prepared ; 
1! know t i 4 bar r mind that ench night 
i her heat re vended kre hi prayed in) sincerity and 
truth to Him whe | called her from us: they know that 
our} i r et ins”? and that ifthey live as she 
t | wor ve. When her bed of sickness, and 
this world’s vanities were gently fading trom her view, at her 
OV re \ ‘ tly offered up to her Hens 
‘ lather her fet tht hed and calmed her, 
i e} rt uscd t t wus fully prepared 
1 mit r Grod 
’ 
‘ 
\V 
] ithe, ny 1 Ww ten by her, to absent friends J 
tt from one dated Lith September, 
edo hi ving benutitul tract t uitable in subject 
" t of thought for the pre toce On Saturdny 
we Vv tto Greenwo ( ry, which is a lovely place 
ryurnne us vault ind loftv monument dorn the snered 
round: t vl lal eotthe n t delightful places 
j 1 funevi: ts leorele irethe graves of the 
‘ oct the Indi Clue If you take one winding 
ny i ' t yw , another and you are 
‘ r t t or perl m the verge of a silver lake 
W y st t ‘ mirror the branches of 
rw rw « ‘ t It would be in vain for 
me to pen the beauties of this sacred d final repose of the 
from another letter it seer ns though T wish to 
lure ortion of 1 t ‘ hh composing my whole 
I to be invols t lubsorbing subject save 
‘ fi t } 
one of w I would enk who is borne down 
\ | bor ‘ rely i mv other the loss of 
1 , t} thonate wnt las v nm cyst t city 
' rw r hew receive en buta hiand trom 
1 te retur to her parental how to 
co rt eation Vat us relation may it be said 
\ ; thong fiithte rvant; thou shalt buve 
thy reward.” 1 elov ind thee his Surely meet again, 
) ther Iw 0 eak and my task is done—a 
Crir . wt enr choolmate and companion By her 
! t \“ eply mourned, but their young hearts 
! he re only for the present separated 
| s “ vy run, and it 3 ippotnted that all are 
‘ fter death the curtain which now veils us from 
t ! will ! nd righter and happrer world 
\ ir fore. here the meeting of kit dl spirits 
‘ us, 7 1 ter The oy shall be great 
1 ot to t 1 
Int | ent { } t w days pre 
v » herdent t ! ! th 
’ ai we ! v ve 
allt " thre ret! ‘ es 
r t r wun i we 
! hast \\V twhiat may bring forth 
‘ j f r ecree there 
I ( vert 
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wimal Poetry. 


For the Rural Repository: 
WEEP NOT FOR THOSE THAT SLEEP. 


BY REV. FE. W. REYNOLDS. 


Weer not for those that sleep 
On beds of coral low, 
Down in the stormy deep, 
Where ocean's surges flow— 
Where water-nymphs are said 
To chant a burial song— 
Sad requiem for the dead— 
As wavelets sweep along ! 


Weep not for those that sleep 
Upon the battle plain, 
Where Vultures revels keep 
Aid the lowly slain- 
Where woman stays to hear 
Her lord's expiring sigh, 
And shed the bitter tear— 


Proof of her constancy. 


Weep not for those that sieep 

In lite’s propitious morn, 
Though those for whom ye weep, 

Might Fame's fuir page adorn. 
Nor for earth's loveliest 

breathe thou the woful sigh 
Fitter by far, and best 

That such should dwell on high. 


Ah! let not grief intrude, 
Though, from our fond embrace, 
Death bears the fair and good, 
His gloomy halls to grace. 
His iron bars are burst, 
And Faith illumes the way, 
Trod by the holy first 


Unto immortal day 


Jara Village, N. Y. 1846. 
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Forthe Rural Reposit 
THE COUNCIL ¢ BIRDS. 
BY ISAAC COBB. 


A CoUNCIL assembled one beautiful de 





Remote from the dwellings and haunts of the gay; 
In a sweet little valley, beside a still wood, 
Where aught that disturbeth might never intrude. 
It was formed not of those in the battle-field found, 
Where strife and where carnage forever abound ; 
Nor of those who declaim in the chambers of State 
Or of such as come forth from the halls of the great 
But of the bright birds from the wood and the glen 
That cheer with their music the spirits of men. 
The Robin, the Jay, and the Spxrrow were there, 
The Blue-bird, the Thrush, and the Bobolink fair: 
While the Lark soared aloft into regions on high 


And the Yellow-bird perched on a maple tree nigh. 


* And so,” said the Lark in his loftiest strains, 
“T find ye are coming together again, 
To talk of the dangers we songsters are in, 
Whenever we venture where sportsman have been. 
*Tis well that ye come for ‘tis grievous indeed, 

For age to be hunted and destined to bleed, 

When existence to us is as pleasant and dear, 


” 


As ever existence to nan may appear. 


“Tis true,”’ spoke the Juy, ” 


Has brought to our view in his touching remark ; 
Yet much there remaineth which he has not shown, 
Although to his mate and himself not unknown 
For proof, [ inform you that yesterday morn, 

I wandered in quest of some food on the lawn 

And as | returned to my dear native bower, 

On having been absent for only an hour— 


Imagine a moment my grief how intense '— 


J foun: i that my young had been taken from then 


what our neighbor the Lark, 


RURAL 


“Ah : me,”’ 


*T know ‘t 


. 
For evil awaits me wherever I go: 


said the Robin, is all so, 
Like mine is the fute of a thousand besides, 


And ‘tis hard to discover where Mercy resides.” 


“L know it sir Robin,” 


the Thrush made reply ; 
* But is there no spirit beneath the blue sky, 


Acquainted with Mercy—that seraph divine, 


That smiles on the world with a look so benign?" 


‘There is, oli, there is,’ suid the Bobolink, loud ; 


* T have seen him, afar from the mart and the crowd, 


Communing with Nature, beheld in the flowers, 


Adorning the fair and elysian bowers. 


I have seen him beside the bright streamlet that glows 


With beauty and splendor, as onward it flows ; 
And oft in the morn, when ny song hath begun, 


His presence my fearless attention hath wor 


“T know him, I know him!” responded a voice, 


That made every one in the valley rejoice ; 


‘fle ever delighteth in searching for those, 


Whose spirits are troubled with cares and with woes ; 


Oh, let us appeal to his Kind feeling heart, 
He will not permit us unheard to depart.’ 


Attentive they listened to all that was said, 
And then each one hastened instructively led, 
To tind where the Poet might chance to reside— 


The being with tender compassion allied, 


Gorham, Me.) 


For the Rural Repository. 
THERE'S A CHARM IN SPRING. 


There's a charm in Spring, when the Winter King, 


gloom has passed away, 


With his 


With the drifting snow, which the light winds blow 


Through the streets so merrily. 

It is gone, it is gone, like a shadow flown, 
Sefore Spring's gentle 1 

And Spring has come in all its bloom, 


And allits buoyancy. 


There’s a charm in Spring, when the breezes fling 
Their soft notes on the air, 
When the birds so tree are carrollin 
And their songs are flonting far 
And the gay earth, with all its mirth, 
Hath no joy like these songsters fair, 
Who revel free and gludsomely 


With no sorr 


ow their notes to mar! 


There’s a charm in Spring when everything 
Is bursting into bloom, 

When gladness reigns over liappy plains, 
Forsaken by Wiuter’s gloom 

And all man’s praise through his life’s short days, 
For his Maker’s works of love, 

Should be given here on this lowly sphere, 


To Him who reigns above. 


And when Life's woes draw neur their close 
And its S 
With its Summer, light and its 


pring hath passed away 

Autumn bright, 
And its powers do fast deeny 

When Winter's night, with old Time’s might, 
Shall have laid him down to rest, 

Receive oh! Christ, the parting soul 


Inthe mansions of the blest. e, 


—— 0 ¢ Cato 


FEMALE FAIT 
BY MISS L. BE. LANDON 


Sue loved you when the sunny light 
Of bliss was on your brow; 

That bliss has sunk in sorrow’s night, 
And yet she loves you now. 

She loved you when your joyous tone 
Taught every heart to thrill ; 

The sweetness of that tone is gone, 

And yet she loves you still. 

She loved you when you proudly stept, 
The gayest of the gay; 

That pride the blight of time has swept, 


Unlike her love away 


Sheloved you when your home and heart 
Of fortune’s smile could boast 
She saw that smile de cny le part— 


And then she loved you most 


REPOSITORY. 





Oh, such the generous faith that grows 


In woman's gentle breast ; 





"Tis like that star that stays and glows, 
Alone in night's dark vest. 

Thatstays because each other ray 
Has left the lonely shore, 

And that the wanderer on his way 


Then wants her light the more. 


ILLUSTRATED BOTANY. 


EDITED BY JOUN B. NEWMAN, M. 





CirnceMsTANCES make the man, and very often, as inthe 
present case, the book. For years there has been a steadily 
increasing interest felt for the vegetable kingdom. Latterly, 
this taste has been partially gratified by the literary magnzines, 
which owe their popularity ina great measure to the be nutiful 
flower prints that adorn them. One specimen a month, how 
ever, is not enough, nor is it required in suc h connection, A 
work relating exclusively to the subject is wanted by the 
public, and this waut the present enterprise is intended 
supply. 

Preceded by a short introduction on Physiology, and a view 
ofthe Natural and Linnwan Systems, the work will be devoted 
to a separate consideration of each plant. ‘Together with our 
own information, we shall draw on the standard works ou 
Chemistry, Botany, and Medicine, combining every useful 
item of — ledge, and without lessening its value, present it 
inn concise and pleasing form. Obtaining our supplies from 
the same sources as the bee, w 
sweet forthe mind as it dees for the body. ‘The properties of 
each more especially the 


e hope to seercte as elegauta 


medicinal, will be confirmed, im a 


great number of instances, by personal experience, ‘To this 
will be added its history : its meaning inthe language of flow 





ers; and poetry, either original or scleeted, from the gems of 
the el fren olsong 

The whole ilastrated by splendid Colored Engravings tuken 
from vature, full size, and finished in the lughest style of 
modern urt 

This work is designed to be 
cation, an ee reisenoughofthat which ts stranger than fietion 
about it, to render it is 
structive, 


eminently popular in its appli 


no ordinary degree, interesting andin 


CP SP com Sse 


i This work will be published moothly, with FOUR or 
six’ FLOWERS, handsomely painted, ino exch number. 
Price, THREE DOLLARS » 
address for FIVE, DOLLARS, 
ry A rery liberal discount allowed to Agents, 
oo" Furnished to Seminaries, Colleges, and Societies, in 
Clubs, 10 Copies for S20 0 year 
J. K. WELLMAN, Pupiisner ann Prorrieror, 
No. 118 Nassuu-street N \ 
PARTICULAR NOTICE, 


We do not intend to contine ourselves tothe botanical de 


your, or two ¢ Opes st nt to one 


script of cach plant, a on the eontrary, divested of 
techoicality, tntend to make athoroughly serentitie work, 
in all the d Berroa: ode . Itwillalso give mformation 
on the cultivation of plants nal teen, lu an word, it will 


comprise the whole science. 





RERAL REPOSTEORY 


Ool. 22, % ummencing ete} cpt (3, (Ss) 45. 
EMBELLISHED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. 


Price $1—Clubs froin 50 to 75 Cents. 


THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to ee 


Literature; containing Moral and Sentimental Tales, Original 
Communications, Biographies, Traveling Sketches, uae ng 


Miscellany, Humorous and Uistorical Anecdotes, Poetry, &e. 
Thetirst Numberotthe T'we uty-Sccond Volumeotthe Runa 
Rerosrrory will be issued on Saturday the 13th of Sep- 


tember, 1845 
TERMS. 


ONE DOLLAR pernannum, araricah/y in advance We 
have a few copies of the Tith, th, 16th, th, beth, 19th, 
Wth, and list volumes, and any one sending forthe 22d vol 
ume, can bave as many copies ofecither of these volumes as 
they wish at the same rate. ‘Those who send &5 or &7. fora 
club, can have their chotee of one of the above mentioned 
Volumes (gratis 
two; and those who send S20 aud over, their choice of three, 


Clubs! Clubs!! Clubs!!! 


All those who willsend us the following amounts in one re- 
mittance, 


those Who send S10 of S15, their choice of 


hall receive as stated below, viz 


Four Copies for 83.00 Twenty FourCopiesfor815,00 
Seven do. 5.00 Thirty do, S1e.00 
Ten do. 87.00 Thirty-Five do, S000 
Fifteen do. 810.00) Forty do 2.00 
Twenty do. S13.00 Fifty do $25.00 

7” Nosubscription received for less thanone year. Those 


wishing the numbers from the beginning of the volume, will 
please inform us, orthey will be sent from the time of sub 
scribing, unless otherwise ordered. ) 


WILLIAM B. STODDARD 
Hudson, Columbia Co. NV. Y.1845. 











